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As the Albany Review has ceased publication and 
copies of the numbers issued are not readily available 
in the United States, we are glad to give a wider 
publicity to the views of an economist of international 
reputation by reprinting from the columns of the 
Review, with a title of our own selection, some sig- 
nificant paragraphs from a recent article by Mr. 


Francis W. Hirst, editor of the London Economist. 














THE 
LOGIC OF INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


Extracts from an article printed in the Albany Review of London, 
by Francis W. Hirst, Editor of the London Economist. 


....The idea of international co-operation as a 
means of lessening the dangers and mitigating the 
brutalities of warfare, of improving the laws and 
customs that regulate international intercourse, and 
finally of reducing the awful and ever-growing bur- 
den of competitive armaments is not new. Dante 
dreamed of a model emperor under whose wise control 
all nations would dwell in peace. Marsilio of Padua 
thought of a universal democratic church, whose ecu- 
menical councils might reflect a republican union of 
states. Erasmus marvelled how Christians, ‘‘members 
of one body, fed by the same sacraments, attached 
to the same Head, called to the same immortality, 
hoping for the same communion with Christ, could 
allow anything in the world to provoke them to war.” 


Disputes between nations, as between individuals, 


‘there must be; but why should not all parties agree to 


submit to the old Roman arbitrament of good men? 
And might not a general peace be brought about in 
the Christian world by agreement between the rulers 
under the hegemony of Pope and Emperor? The 
dreadful wars of the Reformation converted at least 
one calculating statesman into an idealist. The Grand 
Design of Henry the Fourth sprang, in all probabil- 


ity, from the brain of Sully, in whose Memoirs it 
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stands recorded, an imperishable monument of polit- 
ical sagacity. A treaty ‘‘done at the Hague,” be- 
tween Henry of Navarre, Elizabeth and the Dutch 
Republic, was clearly intended to pave the way for 
this great League of Peace. ‘Twenty-two years later 
Hugo Grotius was imprisoned in the Dutch capital, 
and afterwards taking refuge in France prepared and 
published his immortal work on the Law of War and 
POACE. . 566i: 

In the eighteenth century, wrote Sir James Mac- 
kintosh at its close, ‘‘a slow and silent but very 
substantial mitigation has taken place in the practice 
of war;’ and in proportion as that mitigated practice 
has received the sanction of time it is raised to 
the rank of mere usage and becomes part of the law 
of nations.”’ It is in a large measure due, he adds, 
to the labors of Grotius and his disciples that these 
results have been achieved. They have given us 
instruments of reasoning and materials of science, 
and so the code of war has been enlarged and im- 
proved, old questions have been decided to the 
benefit of all, and new controversies have arisen which 
will in their turn make for the extension of peace 
and the improved happiness of mankind. It was not 
without reason that toward the end of his life 


Mackintosh, looking back on the period 1630-1830, 


1 Especially in the treatment of captives; cf. the chapters of Grotius’ Third 


Book on Temperamentum circa Captivos. 
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placed the De Jure Belli ac Pacis first among the four 
books’ that had most directly influenced the general 
opinion of Europe. 

It would be tempting, if space allowed, to pause 
and consider in detail how the Grand Design of Sully 
was elaborated by William Penn and the Abbé de 
Saint Pierre and Jeremy Bentham; how the system of 
Grotius was developed by Puffendorf, De Mably, 
Galiani and other international lawyers; how, while 
Turgot, Adam Smith and Franklin showed the fatal 
consequences of war to commerce and _ industry, 
Kant destroyed its philosophic basis and justified 
the thought of perpetual peace as the righteous and 
probable sequel to the growth of lawful and repre- 
sentative government. Many of the ideas then first 
thrown out have been adopted in whole or in part. 
With the nineteenth century the practical movement 
begins, and the missionaries of peace who should 
have prepared the way for the Abbé de Saint Pierre 
began to preach the new gospel of goodwill among 
nations. In the hands of men like Cobden and Bright 
‘‘the thing became a trumpet,’ with the heroes of 
free trade on her side. Peace could no longer be 
slighted as the obscure goddess of an almost unknown 
sect. Scoffers continued to laugh at the movement, 


but they could not laugh it down. Cobden was far 


2 The other three being The Essay on the Human Understanding, The Spirit 


of the Laws, and The Inquiry into the Causes of the Wealth of Nations, 
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too wise, of course, to expect large changes to come 
about on a sudden. But he put forward in 1849 a 
practical programme upon which efforts might be 
concentrated. I will give the message in his own 
words :—‘‘ Let the Peace Congress, which is spreading 
its roots and branches far and wide throughout the 
world, proclaim these four cardinal principles of faith 
and heart—arbitration instead of war; a simultaneous 
reduction in armaments; the denunciation of the 
right of any nation to interfere by force in the domes- 
tic affairs of any other nation; the repudiation of 
loans to warlike governments.’ To these he added 
the abolition of the right of belligerents to destroy 
peaceful commerce and merchant shipping in war 
time. Ata great Peace Conference held in Paris in 
the same year, over which Victor Hugo presided, 
Cobden proposed a resolution in favor of a simultane- 
ous and proportionate reduction of armaments, illus- 
trating his theme by the history of the rivalry between 
the British and French Admiralties. Each addition 
by one led to a proportionate addition by the other, 
and for a long period of years our Fleet and Naval 
Estimates had stood in the relation of about three 
to two as compared with the French Fleet and the 
French Naval Estimates. Yet in 13 years of peace 
the cost of both had risen 50 per cent. :— 

‘*No sooner is the keel of another line-of- 


battle ship laid down in your dockyards than 
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| & forthwith fresh hammers begin to resound at 
Plymouth; @ new forge has hardly begun to 
work at Cherbourg when immediately the 
| sparks are seen to fly from fresh anvils at 
Plymouth, and vice versa. My first objection 
| to this is its supreme folly—for as both 
countries increase their naval strength in 
equal proportions neither party has gained 
by the change, the only result being a pure 
waste to the amount of the augmentation. 
My next objection is the extreme hypocrisy 
of the system; for at the very time that all 
this increase of armament has been going on 
our respective Governments have been ex- 
changing assurances of mutual feelings of 
friendship and goodwill. If these professions 
were made in sincerity and truth, where was 
the necessity for more ships of war and more 
coast defences? An individual does not 
cover himself with armor in the presence of 
his friends. But my greatest objection to 
these vast armaments is that they tend to 
excite dangerous animosities between two 
nations and to perpetuate fear, hatred and 
suspicion—passions which find their gratifica- 
tion instinctively in war.” 

How plain and how simple! But Cobden quietly 
warned his audience not to entertain the illusion that 
they would easily succeed in teaching this little arith- 
metical lesson to Governments. ‘‘I speak from long 
experience when I say that none are so difficult to 

9g teach as professional statesmen. They are so devoted 
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to routine and so fortified in self-sufficiency that they 
do not easily believe that wisdom exists in the world 
excepting that which radiates from their bureaux.”’ 
To-day Englishmen may well be proud that a proposi- 
tion based upon this simple arithmetical truth was, at 
the Second Hague Conference, laid by our Govern- 
ment before the representatives of all the civilized 
nations of the world. Whatever may be the imme- 
diate results of this proposal it will most assuredly 
bear fruit of inestimable value. It is an achievement 
not less important than the decision of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government to submit the Alabama claims to arbitra- 
tion. In the Temple of Peace, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman will stand on a pedestal with Cobden and 
Gladstone...... 


Fortunately time is on our side. Every year 


that passes increases sea-borne trade and complicates 
the already complex system of | insurances. A 
modern ship suggests the analogy of a modern 
shop. Both are probably owned byacompany. The 
fact that the manager or captain is a German does not 
prove that the shareholders are German. Nor if they 
were does it follow that the loss or capture of the 
vessel would injure them. It may be a liner in which 
British capital is embarked. The cargo may be 
mainly British or neutral. Both the vessel and cargo 
may be insured in British or neutral insurance com- 
panies. It is all very well for naval and military 
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experts to talk at large about the damage we could do 
Germany by sending such a ship to the bottom in 
time of war; but the more one inquires into the com- 
plexities of the shipping trade the more uncertain 
does this theory become. Indeed, the practical 
dangers and difficulties are already so great that the 
system would most likely break down in practice, as 
the old system did in the Crimean War. If a naval 
war were to break out between two commercial 
Powers I think they would probably begin with a 
reciprocal agreement to let non-contraband private 
property and shipping severely alone. Besides, is not 
the occupation of commerce-destruction and prize- 
hunting on the open seas too odious to be tolerated 
by civilized opinion? It is a good while now since 
piracy was regarded as an honorable calling. Prize 
law is the last relic of this sport, and it ought to be 
restricted to contraband carriers, even at the risk of 
hurting the feelings of Professor Holland. Another ob- 
jection to the practice which has been pointed out bya 
member of the Board of Admiralty is that the modern 
type of cruiser is not adapted for privateering. She 
can ill spare men for prize crews. She has no room, of 
course, for cargo, and the inconvenience of taking the 
passengers and crew of a large vessel on board is very 
great, even if the captain is prepared to take the 
responsibility of sending it to the bottom...... 

With regard to the contrabands of war, it is the 
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opinion of those who have given most thought to the 
subject that the only way to put the law upon a sound 
basis is for the Powers to sign an international con- 
vention containing a list of contraband articles which 
shall be binding upon all belligerents. Of course 
such a list could be revised and modified periodically. 
When contraband is regulated by international con- 
vention and the right of belligerents to make law 
upon the subject in their own interests has been put 
an end to, a fertile source of international complica- 
tions will be removed and a danger which perpetually 
threatens to extend the area of hostilities and has 
been responsible for many wars in the past will at 
length disappear. When the two reforms above sug- 
gested have been carried, the laws of property and 
commerce in naval warfare will have been brought 
into conformity with the following principle: 

All trading vessels, whatever their flag or nation- 
ality, should be exempt from capture or destruction 
unless they carry contraband. 

Here is simplicity, common sense and justice. The 
present system has none of these virtues. It is com- 
plicated, stupid and unfair. With the reform of the 
law of contraband is closely associated the constitu- 
tion of Prize Courts. The same international con- 
vention which gives a real international character 
to the law of contraband should also give a real 
international character to the Courts which ad- 
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minister it. Sir John Macdonnell has stated the 
case with admirable brevity. ‘‘The present com- 
position of Prize Courts,” writes this eminent 
authority, ‘‘is objectionable, and especially unsatis- 
factory to neutrals. A Prize Court, as usually con- 
stituted, sits in the territory of the belligerent 
which happens to be the captor; it is composed of the 
judges of the captor’s country; sometimes it is an 
administrative body. If there is an appeal it is to 
the belligerent’s Court. In this Court the neutral 
who seeks restitution of his property is claimant; it is 
not for the captor to justify what he has done; the 
burden of proof lies on the owner.” To remedy this 
state of things the Powers at the Hague might very 
well agree that in future Prize Courts shall be invested 
with a truly judicial character, and that an appeal 
shall lie from their judgments to the Hague Tribunal. 

In the whole sphere of politics there is perhaps no 
study more sublime than that of international law. 
But there is always the danger of its discussion being 
confined to experts and of its care being relegated to 
small-minded officials. To prevent this misfortune 
and to associate himself with the free discussion of 
these great concerns should be the object of every 
good citizen. It is not enough to take a part in local 
and domestic politics. There is nothing more vital 
to the security and social progress of his own country 
than the improvement of its relations with other 
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States, the creation of machinery for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes, and the adoption of conven- 
tions for mitigating the horrors of war. If the Hague 
Conference did no more than spread the knowledge of 
international rules and excite interest in proposals 
for their reform, its existence would be amply justi- 


fied. As time goes on the work of the Congress and 


of the Tribunals will become more and more im- 
portant, and nations will be more and more concerned 
to see that they are properly represented in the inter- 
national parliament. But as Mill pointed out in his 
address at St. Andrew’s in 1867, nothing can excuse 
citizens from the duty of aiding in the formation of 
public opinion on international questions. ‘‘ Let not 
any one pacify his conscience by the delusion that he 
can do no harm if he takes no part and forms no 
opinion. Bad men need nothing more to compass 
their ends than that good men should look on and do 


1 
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nothin He is not a good man who, without a pro- 


g. 
test, allows wrong to be committed in his name, and 
with the means which he helps to supply, because he 
will not trouble himself to use his mind on the sub- 


ject. In short, it depends on the habit of watching 
and criticising public transactions, and upon the 
knowledge and solid judgment of them that exist 
within it, whether a nation shall prove itself at home 
and abroad selfish, corrupt and tyrannical, or rational, 
enlightened, just and noble. 
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The Executive Committee of the American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation wish to arouse the interest of the American 
people in the progress of the movement for promoting international 
peace and relations of comity and good fellowship between nations. 
To this end they print and circulate documents giving information 
as to the progress of these movements, in order that individual 
citizens, the newspaper press, and organizations of various kinds 
may have readily available accurate information on these subjects, 

For the information of those who are not familiar with the work 
of the Association for International Conciliation, a list of its pub- 
lications is subjoined. 


1. Program of the Association, by Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant. April, 1907 

2. Results of the National Arbitration and Peace Congress, by 
Andrew Carnegie. April, 1907. 

3. <A League of Peace, by Andrew Carnegie. November, 1907 

4. The Results of the Second Hague Conference, by Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant and Hon. David Jayne Hill. January, 
1908. ee : ; 

5. The Work of the Second Hague Conference, by James Brown 
Scott. January, 1908. 

6. F ssibili es of Intellectual Co-operation Between North and 
South America, by L. S. Rowe. April, 1908. 
7. America and Japan, by George Trumbull Ladd. June, 1908. 

he Sanction of International Law, by Elihu Root. July, 1908. 

g. The United States and France, by Barrett Wendell. August, 
1905. 

10. The Approach of the Two Americas, by Joaquim Nabuco. 


September, Ig0d. 
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11. The United States and Canada, by J. S. Willison. October, 
1908. 
12. The Policy of the United States and Japan in the Far East. 


13. European Sobriety in the Presence of the Balkan Crisis, by 
Charles Austin Beard. December, 1908. 

14. The Logic of International Co-operation, by F. W. Hirst. 
January, 1909 


Up to the limit of the editions printed, any one of the above 
documents, or the copies of this Monthly Audletin, will be sent 
postpaid upon receipt of a request addressed to the Secretary of 
the American Branch of the en Conciliation, Post Office 
Sub-Station 84, New York, N. Y. 
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